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pieces by the divisions of the high church|year, the universal stagnation of trade, and 
and the evangelical parties. Oh how I hate|depression of landed property, afforded too 
factions, division, and controversy in religion!|plausible an occasion to ill-intentioned men 
And yet if people will advance dangerous|for perverting the mindsof the working 
absurdities till they become popular, truth/ple, irritated by the disappointment of their 
must be left to shift for herself. The prince|ill-founded expectations that plenty would be 
regent has done himself great credit by the|the immediate attendant upon peace, and by 
respect, I had almost said reverence, with|the severe distress consequent upon the gen- 
which he has behaved to Wm. Wilberforce, atjeral scarcity of employment. The services 
Brighton, where both have passed the winter.|Hannah More had already rendered to the 
His invitations to him to dinner were inces-'cause of loyalty and subordination, by her 
sant; finding him often evading them, he‘as-|skill and success in accommodating sober 
sured him that he should never hear a word|sense and sound reasoning to plain and ple- 
at his table which could give him a moment’s|beian understanding, in the form of narrative 
pain. Hekept his word. He went frequently,|or dialogue, and in a playful and popular 
and was on the whole much pleased. Hejstyle, occasioned fresh applications to be made 
said the prince’s behavior at the head of his|to her from various quarters for her powerful 
table gave the idea of a true English gentle-|assistance at this alarming juncture. With- 
wan. It is pleasing to see how consistency|out a moments hesitation she set to work, 
in religion ultimately beats down all bostility.}and with her usual celerity produced several 
Oh that it were more frequently seen in re-|appropriate and admirable tracts and ballads, 
ligious people!” which she continued to supply while the 
The following extract from Hannah More|pressure of the danger existed, and which 
to a valued friend, will portray the situation| were circulated in great numbers throughout 
of the sisters at this period, Sixth month, 1816:|every part of the country, with very visible 
“But now I have taken up my pen, it is effect. * * * A committee was formed, as on 
rather to acknowledge than to answer your,a former occasion, in London, to accelerate 
letter; it is only a pepper-corn fora payment. 'the circulation of these seasonable publica- 
When I tell you the situation of my family,|tions; with the leading members of which 
you will forgive my delay and brevity. My|she maintained a correspondence, which drew 
poor sister Martha has been out not more|from her many communications of practical 
than three or four times for the last nine|and experimental wisdom. Her admirable 
months. Her complaint is a liver case, and little dialogue of Village Politics was now re- 
the reigning disease a termination of blood to| printed, and several editions of it were circu- 
the head. I fear she is in a very declining|lated under the title of Village Disputants. 
state; I have sad prognostics. Her loss to; In the First month, 1817, we find ber writ- 
me would be incalculable, to whom she bas|ing thus: “ Patty is remanded back to her 
been eyes, and hands, and feet. My lively|room, and I fear to her bed, with a great in- 
sister Sarah, who still retains, at times, all the crease of fever; her chest so bad that she is 
spirit and vivacity of youth, is pronounced to|reduced to a whisper. Sally’s leg gives her 
be far gone in a dropsy; we lately thought| great pain: her fortitude, strength, and spirits 
ber going very rapidly, but, I bless God, she|are really astonishing; I pray to God to give 
somewhat rallied, and may, I hope, be spared | us all strength to bear our different infirmi- 
to us a little longer. But ber symptoms are/|ties with entire submission to his will. We 
very bad. My now eldest sister, who has long|cannot expect them at our age to decrease, 
had paralytic indications, has been many/|but it may please Infinite Mercy to soften 
weeks in bed, with a mortification in her leg.|them, and to make them eventually bless- 
This has been resisted by vigorous measures ;| ings.” 
but last week, after many hours quiet sleep,| In the spring of 1817, by the death of Sarah 
we found on awaking, that she had lost the|More, the eldest of the then three surviving 
power of swallowing and of articulation. Shejsisters, the family was again stricken. A 
has remained speechless ever since; and it is|companion was taken from them whose lively 
a pitiable sight, when we ‘explore the asking|sallies of original wit had often made sorrow 
eye,’ to receive no answer from it. * * These|smile and pain forget itself. But it was the 
are trying scenes; pray for me, my good |lot of this intelligent, virtuous and entertain- 
friend, that they may be salutary scenes. I|ing person to linger long in an extremity of 
myself am but slowly recovering from a bil-|suffering rarely surpassed. Her vivacity com- 
ious fever, which bas left me much nausea|batted long with her pains, but her victory 
and want of appetite.” over them was the reward of her patient hope 
In the year 1816, the sisterhood suffered|in her Redeemer, ber disclaimer of all self- 
a second loss in Elizabeth More, and were|righteous grounds of consolation, and her 
Our church is not only rent by the public|now reduced to three in number. She was a|humble trust in the purchased pardon of ber 
schism of &c., who have quitted our ‘un-| person of great kindness, and filled that de-/God. * * * The Christian magnanimity by 
scriptural’ establishment, and are setting up| partment of domestic duty in their hospitable which the departure of this valuable person 
achurch of their own, which is to be purified! house, which, though less marked, is usually|was distinguished, has been recorded by a 
by the expulsion of the ten commandments,|more missed than others of greater interest |friend, who was constantly in her chamber 
and other antiquated errors; but it is rent in'and attraction. Towards the close of this|during her last sickness. The particulars are 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Hannah More. 
(Continued from page 322.) 

Under date of 1816, she wrote to Wm. 
Wilberforce: ‘““We have many visitors from 
America, where religion appears to be rapidly 
advancing. There seems to be a great culti- 
vation of intellect going on there, as they all 
read a vast deal; having, they say, in some 
provinces, no other amusement. This hot 
weather, trying as it is, has, on the whole, 
been of service to us both, as you will believe 
when I tell you what a gala we have been 
enabled to give. Our anniversary Bible Meet. 
ing at Mington was held lately. Our coun- 
try, surrounded by the sea on one side, and 
Mendip on the other, is so thinly planted 
with gentry (the spiritual climate also being 
rather cold), that without some effort some- 
where it would come to nothing. The meet- 
ing was the most genteel and numerous we 
ever bad. If our oratory was not of the first 
brilliancy, it had good sense and good temper 
to recommend it. We had near forty clergy- 
men of the Establishment, so that even arch- 
deacon cannot plant us in bis ‘ hot-bed 
of heresy and schism.’ When the meeting 
was over, which was held in a wagon-yard, 
as there was no room for them in the inn, all 
the superior part of the company resorted, by 
previous invitation, to Barley Wood. A hun- 
dred and one sat down to dinner, and about 
one hundred and sixty to tea. Happily it 
was a fine day, and above fifty dined under 
the trees,—the overflowings from our small 
house. They all enjoyed themselves exceed- 
ingly, and it bad all the gayety of a public 
garden.” 

Extract from Hannah More to —— Har- 
ford, at Rome, Second month 22nd, 1816: 
“Within the last month I have had to mourn 
the death of another valuable and most at- 
tached friend, Lady Waldegrave. She also 
was enabled, by the grace of God, to bear her 
dying testimony to the reality of religion. 

he is one of those ‘who through much tribu- 
lation, have entered into the kingdom of God.’ 
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very affecting, and will interest a large pro-|gether by the great naturalist Cuvier, as 


portion of the readers of this work. 
episode, however, which those who turn aside 
from scenes of patient suffering may easily 
pass over, though it is but honest to tell them 
that the more they strive to put away these 
thoughts to a more convenient season, the 
more terrific will be the form in which in the 
end they will be sure to present, themselves.” 

The state of the two sisters determined 
their friends to suspend their visits to Barley 
Wood ; and this considerate forbearance was 
attended with salutary effects on the health 
and spirits of the elder sister. The leisure 
and repose which she now for the first time 
for many years enjoyed, gave a new spring 
to her thoughts, and turned them on the ex- 
isting state of society. Every short interval 
of improved health brought with it a feeling 
of obligation to make it answer a beneficial 
end. She bad often said she would write no 
more, but her ardor in the cause of religious 
truth, and the happiness which flows from it, 


THE FRIEND. 


It is an| Radiata, because the general plan of their 


structure is that of circular bodies, with rays 
(radii) proceeding from a centre to the cir- 
cumference. Thisstructure, though variously 
modified in different species, may be traced 
throughout the whole family. A polyp may 
be described as an open sac, turned in at one 
end, as the tip of a glove finger may be in- 
verted. This inverted portion forms the 
stomach or digestive part of the polyp. Its 
lower end is open, so that it communicates 


tiful system of canals which open into each 
other, and are connected with the hollow 
bodies of the polyps. Within these canglg 
may be detected an intermittent flow of fluid, 

From this living carpet are developed sey. 
eral forms of polyps. Some of these arg 
adapted and designed to seize and digest the 
food which nourishes the whole compound 
animal—for the living mat on the shell aa 
its hundreds of separate polyps are all parts 
of one system, just as the innumerable budg 
with their connecting vessels, &c., of an oak. 


with the main internal cavity. A series of|tree, constitute one compound individual: 
vertical partitions connect the inverted part|others have no stomachs, but their part in 
with the outside lining of the polyp, so as to|the life-work of the animal is to produce the 
divide the main cavity of the body into sepa-|eggs by which in course of time new Colonieg 


rate chambers. 
of tentacles or feelers, one from the top of 
each of the chambers I have mentioned. Some 


Around the mouth area row |are started. Besides these, there are others 


grouped around the month of the shell, or 
around holes in its wall, which have been 


polyps have no more solid material than a|likened to small white snakes closely coiled, 
fleshy or gelatinous substance, capable of|When any part of the animal, however dig 


wonderful expansion and various motions, 
others secrete solid walls of horny material, 


determined her to expend her little stock of|or of limestone ; and thus are built up the im- 
strength in exposing certain dangerous errors|mense coral reefs and islands which form so 


in opinion and practice by which society was 
at that juncture disturbed and disfigured ; and 
in this new aggression upon folly and vice, 
she soon made it apparent that age had 
abated nothing either of the rapid flow of her 
ideas or her facility in expressing them. The 
book, which it was intended should not much 
exceed the size of a pamphlet, soon grew 
under ber hands into a thick volume, which 
appeared within a few months after its com- 
mencement, under the title of Moral Sketches 
of Prevailing Opinions and Manners, Foreign 
and Domestic, with Reflections on Prayer. 
She observed to a friend, when speaking with 
her accustomed modesty of the small mint of 
her writings, that the only remarkable thing 
which belonged to her as an author was, that 
she had written eleven books after the age of 
sixty. 

But the honest pleasure which she began 
to derive from the favorable reception of this 
work, and from the pious and authorized ex- 
pectation of its beneficial influence, was now 
to be supplanted by feelings of a very dif- 
ferent kind. 

(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
Sea-side Rambles—No. 10. 


1 have already several times referred to the 
old univalve shell, which bad a hermit crab 
inside of it, a colony of barnacles on the out- 
side, and several of the flat slipper-shells stuck 
on the inner face of its whorl. Besides these 
tenants, a considerable part of the shell is 


remarkable a feature in tropical oceans. 

The polyps that had established themselves 
on my old shell possessed the power of secre- 
ting a horny material. 

As I have not had the opportunity of see- 
ing for myself the motions of the living polyps, 
I am indebted to other observers for the fol- 
lowing account of them :— 

“At first you will see nothing remarkable 
in another object which I collected to-day— 
a Hermit-crab in an old shell. Yet look more 
narrowly. The greater part of the shell has 
no such polish as usual, but is clothed with a 
\sort of downy nap, a coarse sponginess of a 
grayish hue, splashed with yellowish and 
pink tints. The shell is invested with Hy- 
dractinia. 

“ We restore the strange partnership-shell, 


tant, is irritated, these uncoil themselves, and 
lash violently backward and forward. They 
are organs of attack and defence. 

In a bunch of stranded sea-weed, such ag 
that from which I obtained the red branch. 
ing sponge already described,—if, indeed, it 
was not from the same mass—I found a ve 
beautiful, silvery-looking object, which looked 
like a plant with a stem as slender as a finé 
thread ; from which issued numerous branche 
still more slender, which divided and subdi 
vided till it seemed like the down of a feather 
‘It issometimes called Fox-tail. The stem isof 
a horny texture, and the branches are thickly 
studded with very minute glass cups, each of 
which, during life, contains a little polyp, con 
nected with each other by the living flesh 
|which clothes the animal. Sothe whole plume 
|with its thousands of cups and polyps, forms 
{but one compound animal, as was the casé. 
with the Hydractinia which covered my old 
shell. That mossy mat, and this feathery 





fleece and crab, to the glass of sea-water.!plume, though so very unlike in external 
Assist your eye with a pocket-lens, and look |form, are really closely allied in their essem 
again. The shaggy nap upon the shell now|tial characters. The scientific name of this 


bristles with tall slender polyps, crowded and 
erect, nearly half an inch in height. Each 
consists of a slender column surrounded by 8 
tentacles. 

“The rough jolting of the crab over the 
stones, the extended polyps bear with equa- 
nimity : they are used to it; and though their 
tentacles wave and stream hither and thitber, 
‘they are not retracted on this account. But 
just touch with the point of a pencil any part 
of the shaggy fleece, and instantly the whole 
colony retire together, as if by a common im- 
pulse, apparently shrinking into the substance 
of the shell. Yet they soon reappear, one 





overspread with a reddish-brown layer of|after another, quickly protruding its closed 


what looks like a fine coating of moss. This, 
my friend informed me, was one of those 
curious compound animals, or colony of ani- 


tentacles, which are presently expanded as 
before. 
“The explanation of this phenomenon is, 





|variety of the great polyp family is Sertularia 
|argentea, or Silvery Sertularia, for such is thé 
\meaning of the word argentea. 
| I should have mentioned in speaking of the 
| Hydractinia, that its specific name is echinata; 
‘signifiying beset with spines or projections; 
which is the case with this animal. ! 
J. W. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” . 


On Baptism. 

(Concluded from page 326.) } 

It takes the baptism of the Spirit to cleanse 
ithe spirit of man. Sol believe that John’s 
baptism is not sufficient for salvation without 
iChrist’s; but Christ’s is sufficient without 
John’s. For what John’s water-baptism doe 
only in sign, by cleansing the body; Christ's 





mals, belonging to the polyp family, and|that the whole colony of polyps are but the/spirit-baptism does in reality, by cleansing 


known as bydroids. When freshly taken from|free points, or feeding mouths of a common |the soul. 


the ocean, and placed in a vessel of sea-water, 
the individual polyps, hundreds of which are 


living film, which invests the shell. 


“The investing film is a thin coat of trans- 


And it is only as we are baptized 
into the likeness of Christ's death and suffer? 
ings, that we are washed and sanctified and 


contained in such a mat, soon expand them-|parent jelly, slightly colored with various|justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
selves; and the whole surface is alive with/|tints, which deposits within its substance a|by the Spirit of our God. So the Spirit-bap- 


their slender thread-like forms, reaching to 
the heigbt of about half an inch. 


still thinner horny layer. 


may be proper to inquire into the features|all the cavities.” 


which distinguish it. 


They were classed to- 


The whole mass is permeated by a beau- 


This rises here 
and there into numerous spines and points, 

As this is our first introduction to one of| which are curiously ridged with toothed keels; 
the great divisions of animated nature, to|and these ridges run in various directions over 
which belong the sea-anemones, corals, jelly-|the horny layer also, making a fine net-work 
fish and many other inhabitants of the sea, it|over it. The investing flesh, however, fills up 


tism cleanses us from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit ; and I believe there is no salvation 
without it. For the unclean sball not enter 


the kingdom of heaven. (Isa. xxxv. 8.) 

The baptism of Jobn was to be adminis 
tered only once; while the baptism of Christ 
is to be repeated until the soul is cleansed 
from all iniquity, and made a fit temple for 
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to his mercy that He saves us; and that not 
by works of righteousness which we have 
done, perhaps too much in our own will, but 
through the love and kindness of God our 
Saviour, by washing in the laver of regenera- 
tion, and by the renewing of the Holy Spirit. 
When we have received the Spirit-baptism, 
or the washing of regeneration, where is the 
need of water? Are we not every whit clean, 
body, soul and spirit? The Jews had their 
washings under the law. They washed their 
garments, their vessels, and their members; 
and many such like things did they. But it 
was under that law which made nothing per- 
fect; while the bringing in of a better hope 
did make perfect ; and that better hope began 


his holiness to dwellin. But it is according|born anew by the washing of regeneration, 


THE FRIEND. 
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and “ purified and made white and tried,” be- 
fore we are prepared to enter the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born, “ who 
have come out of great tribulations, and have 
washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” In describing the 
accomplishment of this great purification of 
soul, many figurative expressions are made 


and tho renewal of that Divine life which our 
first parents had before sin entered the world. 
And as we are thus in Christ, old things will 
have past away, and all things become new, 
and all things of God. And if all things are 
of God, there will be no sin, for that is not of 
God. But we may still expect to have our 
infirmities, both of flesh and spirit ; and havejuse of in the Scriptures whose meanings are 
need of patience, that after we have done the|hid from the wise and prudent of this world, 
will of God, we may receive the promise of|and revealed only unto the babes, or the little 
well done good and faithful servant, enter|ones in Christ; but ull are in harmony with 
into the joy of thy Lord. I believe that many|what our Saviour says about the baptism of 
a weary Christian traveller well knows, that|the Holy Ghost and fire. The leprosy of 
we may enter into the joys of our Lord even| Naaman could only be cured by his consent- 
this side the grave. But we -have to be re-|ing to dip himself seven times in the river of 
peatedly baptized and pass through great|judgment. And the leprosy of sin may be so 


in John, and ended in Christ, the Sun of|tribulations, to subdue our stubborn wills.|deeply seated in many of us, as to require that 


righteousness, before whom the shadows fled 
away, and left Him alone, as was represented 
in the transfiguration. But John called men 
to repentance, and to flee from the wrath to 


And then, I do believe, it is our blessed privi-|we should be dipped or baptized not only one 
lege, even while here, “to enter into the|time, as John baptized, but, if need be, seven 
holiest, by the blood of Jesus, by a new and|times, or a complete and full number, as we 
living way” which He has consecrated for us;;may need. But we need a baptism, not in 


come; and pointed them to the kingdom of|having our hearts sprinkled from an evil con-|outward Jordan, but in the pure river of the 


heaven, which was then nigh at band; and 
to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world, by cleansing the heart, and who 
was able to destroy the works of the devil; 
and to finish transgression, and make an end 
of sin. John was a burning and a shining 
light. And many flocked to his baptism, 
though it was outward, as he was yet under 
the outward dispensation, and practiced the 
winding up of the outward rites, and was 
counted the greatest among the prophets: 
“notwithstanding, he that is least in the king- 
dom of heaven,” or in the new dispensation, 
is greater than John. Christ has now come 
in Spirit, to do that cleansing for us in reality, 
which John’s baptism was only an emblem of. 
And He has promised to guide his baptized 
followers into all truth, and to show them 
things to come, and be with them always, 
even unto the end of the world. 

- But the Christian is to be baptized not only 
with the Holy Ghost, but with fire also. And 
the fire here spoken of, if it is thought about 
at all, is generally understood to mean a mys- 
tical or spiritual fire; while the matter is un- 
derstood, by superficial readers, to mean the 
outward water of this world, because the faith 
of many is so much more in the outward and 
visible things of this world, than it is in the 
invisible things of God. Jesus, in speaking 
of the water of Jacob’s well, said to the woman 
there, “ Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him, shall never thirst.” And 
again He says, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink,” &c.; showing that 
the words water and baptism and fire are 
often used by the divinely inspired writers in 
& mystical and inward sense, which the un- 
learned in the school of Christ, and the un- 
stable, cannot understand. Thus in Matt. 
xxviii. 19, the word baptizing is used, but the 
word water never named; and it is evident to 
me that it is not meant. But the name, or 
spiritual power of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, is mentioned. And the disciples were 
to go forth and to baptize their hearers into 
that name or power which they had received 
from the Father; and which we must all re- 
ceive before we are made new creatures in 
Christ Jesus. 

Not only is there danger of our trusting too 
much in the outward ordinances, as they are 
called ; but we may rely too exclusively on 
the outward death and sufferings of our Holy 


science, and our bodies washed with pure| water of life, which proceeds from the throne 
water. For God will not accept the heart of|of God and the Lamb; or, as Ezekiel bas it, 
man, unless it is first cleansed from sin, and|where he speaks of the holy waters, of which 
made a fit temple for his holiness to dwell in.|Jobn’s baptism was a figure, he says, “ They 
“ For what agreement hath the temple of God |issued out from under the tbreshhold,” or en- 
with idols.” And I believe that vital, heart-|tering-place into the house of God. Showing 
changing and heart-cleansing Christianity, is|that we must be washed and cleansed in that 
the same wherever we find it. It accords|pure and purifying stream, before we are pre- 
with the Bible, and the Bible with it, as it is| pared to enter the house not made with hands, 
all given by inspiration of God,—the one un-|where we are assured that nothing unclean 
changeable Spirit, which is not confined to/shall ever enter. 
denominational limits, nor bounded by nation-| And now, thou tribulated reader, whoever 
alities. It is a free gift to all who receive it,|thou art ; may the blessings of God rest upon 
and are baptized into it, let them be of what-|thee the remainder of thy days, whether they 
ever kindred, tongue or people they may be.|be many or few; even though thou mayest 
But we see some haveself-confidence enough |yet, for thy further refinement, have to be™ 
to believe, that they and their works will be repeatedly baptized. “But he that endureth 
accepted, with only the baptism of Jobn.|to the end shall be saved.” D. H. 
Take, for instance, Apollos, who was “an elo-| Dublin, Ind., 3rd mo. 20th, 1886. 
quent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, and 
was instructed in the way of the Lord, know- 
ing only the baptism of John.” And having 
much confidence, he began to speak boldly in 
the synagogue, But Priscillaand Aquila per- 
ceived that he needed a deeper baptism, like 
many do in our day, so they expounded unto|jing, nor any of the meetings belonging to it, 
him the way of God more perfectly. Then, as|but the company and religious services of the 
he pressed on, “he helped them much which |ministers and members of that meeting, who 
had believed through grace,” not through|have from time to time come amongst us, 
the letter, but through the Spirit. “For he|have always impressed me with the feeling 
mightily convinced the Jews, and that pub-|that they and we were and are bound to- 
licly—showing, by the Scriptures, that Jesus| gether by no common bond—a bond of “ one 
was Christ.” faith” strengthened by a common suffering. 
And we see that while Paul was at Ephesus,|They have been (because of faithfulness, it 
he found certain disciples who told him that| must be said,) disowned from the confedera- 
they had “not so much as heard whetber|tion of .Yearly Meetings by nearly all but 
there was any Holy Ghost;” but they had| Philadelphia ; and for this cause Philadelphia 
been baptized unto Jobn’s baptism. And/has been, not disowned, but dealt with us an 
when Paul explained the nature of the twoloffender against the unity of co-ordinate 
baptisms to them, they were baptized in the| bodies, whose head, some assert, is in London. 
name of the Lord Jesus; and “the Holy| However Friends’ eyes may have been 
Spirit came on them, and they spake with|holden at the time, events subsequent to the 
tongues and prophesied.” But this baptism |separation in Ohio, culminating as they have 
of the Spirit was effected, not by water, but|in recent years, in almost an antagonizing of 
by the laying on of the hands of Paul, as the|the Binns’ body to all others, ought to be 
old dispensation had not fully past away ; and|sufficient to modify the attitude of the nu- 
“the way into the holiest of all was not yet|merically strong towards the numerically 
made manifest, while as the first tabernacle|weak, and impel them to act the part of 
was yet standing.” But now, the baptism of|brethren, if brethren they can feel them to be 
the Holy Spirit comes without the interven-jin the work of the Church. 
tion of human hands or outward water or} The question of recognition in the light of 
fire. present departures, being now brought square- 
I believe that evor since the fall each indi-|ly before London Yearly Meeting, her “ pres- 
vidual soul has received the defilements of|tige” must continue only as an illusion if she 








For ‘‘ The Friend.”” 
“We are bound to that (Ohio) Yearly 
Meeting by ties peculiarly close and firm.”— 
Ed. of “The Friend.” 
I have never attended Ohio Yearly Meet- 





edeemer. For we must be baptized and|sin ; and hence we all have need to be washed, I fails to acknowledge her past [mistake] in en- 
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dorsing and confirming separation, and ac- 
cepts a growth clearly foreign to Friends’ 
place in the militant church. 

Those meetings which disown Ohio, bare- 
ly tolerate Philadelphia—a condition well 
known to London. 

“ Why the “overt act” of “ water baptism” 
and “the supper” need to have been waited 
for, astonishes the discerning; but now that 
fruit is so abundant, can we not yet hope 
there may be a pause until some of “these 
calamaties be over-past.” 

I acknowledge London’s prestige, and there- 
fore it is I look with dismay upon the work 
of her conference, and await with anxiety her 
action in regard to it;—if now she prefers 
the Binns’ body to healing, her deputations 
to this land to promote peace, must pass into 
history as the outcome of an erroneous con- 
ception. 

Ohio Yearly Mecting does not ask for re- 
cognition, but all Friends everywhere are 
awaiting, with serious solicitude, the action 
of the parent body towards its divided chil- 
dren here, as indicating ber willingness and 
strength to cope with present issues for the 
defence of the truth. 

I have a clear impression that there are in 
all bodies, calling themselves Friends, many 
who are standing firm for the law and the 
testimony ; and may the Lord direct our do- 
ings so that these, wherever they are, may be 
helped, rather than be further disheartened. 
I am in no haste for epistolary correspond- 
ence, but do want to see things tending in 
that direction, and Friends prepared for it 
when the right time comes. 

London has a golden opportunity to give) 
a check to the backward surge of religious 
sentiment amongst us; and afford substantial 
aid to the scattered ones struggling against 
mighty odds for the restoration and mainten- 
ance of the Truth as it is in Jesus. 


SAMUEL EMLEN. 
Germantown, Fifth mo. 1886. 


For “ The Friend.” 
It would be a relief to a member of our late 
Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, to have ex- 
pressed, near the close of one of its sittings, 


THE FRIEND. 


invocation, it is written: “In that hour Jesus 
rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even 
so, Father: for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 
Now, what were “these things” but the mys- 
teries of his kingdom? and who were “the 
wise and prudent” from whom they were 
hid, but such as are trusting to their natural 
parts and talents, instead of in filial, simple 
reliance upon the grace of God which made 
Paul what he was, that teaches all, and brings 
salvation to all that believe in and obey it. 
The things of the Spirit of God are de- 


clared to be foolishness to the natural sian, 


Hence the necessity of a baptism into Christ, 
and an humble walking with Him in order to 
become scholars in his school, who teaches 
all bis meekness and lowliness of heart. 
may, without steady watchfulness unto Him) 
who alone can preserve from falling, drift) 
into being mere rhetoricians or logicians as 
menpleasers, or worldly-minded professors, | 
instead of with sanctified gifts and talents, 


We! 


From a period immediately succeeding th 
melting of the great continental glacier—g~ 
period which probably means many thoug. 
ands of years,—it is quite likely that thig 
springhead has occupied nearly this same 
spot of ground. The respectability that 
comes with years rests upon the place and 
its flowers and ferns. In uninterrupted sue 
cession they have grown and withered. The 
living stand upon and grow from the remaing 
of the dead. All around is change ;—here jg 
the “freshness of the far beginning.” 

Such a swamp as this, in the low, uninhab. 
ited parts of New Jersey (though there it 
would be more extensive), is in no way re. 
markable; such a swamp among the bj 
hills of Pennsylvania, though not unique, ig 
worthy of notice. Surrounding the sw 
like sentries, is a circle of trees—water-m 
dogwood, and others, with here and there 
among them a flourishing branch of the ter. 
rible “poison sumac” of the swamps (Rhu 
venenata), and bere and there a long, clamber. 
ing grapevine. At one place was a beautifal 
pod-bearing climber, which is not so v@e 


striving to become earnest laborers, through|common; it is the Apios tuberosa of the boty 


submission to his teachings, in the harvest-! 
field of our Lord. The promotion of true re-| 
ligion in ourselves and in others, should ever 
be our main business and great aim in life. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


An Upland Swamp. 

A perfect afternoon in summer, an accessi- 
ble horse and carriage, a rich swamp in the! 
distance, and an inclination to go to it, were 
the principal elements entering into the con- 
sideration of the question whether we should 
goorstay. The result could not be long in 
doubt. There were three of us; and soon| 
we had left the town behind us. 

How shall I describe a swamp so that it! 
shall interest a non-botanical reader? The! 
task is not an easy one; to such a reader any| 
display of enthusiasm over ugly plants with 
long names, is not generally understandable) 
or enjoyable. If long names are unwelcome, 
let the reader remember that they are not, 
used without a regretful feeling that they are| 
absolutely necessary to clearness and defi-| 


the earnest desire felt, that human oratory,|niteness. If one should attempt to describe) 
human learning and eloquence, may never at-| plants by their “common names,” he would) 
tain a place in our religious meetings. These|soon come to the end of his tether, besides 
are not the weapons for the spiritual warfare ;| involving his readers and himself in inextri-| 
but ratber as a part of “the wisdom of this|cable confusion. But the long names, it may 
world, which is foolishness with God,” should|be said, did not appear written on the ground, 
be left as at the feet of Gamaliel; or, like the|or on the tree-trunks or anywhere in the 





“not proved” armor of Saul, with which the) bright landscape, as we took our course 
youthful David was first accoutred, be laid|across the hills that beautiful afternoon.— 
aside for the simple sling and stone, so effect-! Everything was fresh and lively and uncon- 


nist, sometimes called the “ ground-nut,” from 
the circumstance that it bears at its roots 
number of pear-shaped tubers, which wer 
eaten by the Indians and the Swedish set 
tlers. Such provender, however, must have 
been a poor makeshift. The flowers of this 
plant are of a very pretty chocolate color, 
banging in sweet-scented clusters, which re 
mind one, remotely, of the Wisteria of our 
gardens. 

We pushed our way through the circle of 


trees, regardless of the sumac (experience 


having shown us that, to us it was barmless), 
We found ourselves among ferns, and swamp. 
grass, and rank herbage of a very coniplex: 
character. The great and beautiful Osmunda 
cinnamomea, or cinnamon fern, with its fronds 
four or five feet in length, grew in the black 
mud under the shade of some trees. At the 
upper end of the swamp, rooted in a mass of 
rather dry vegetable matter, three or four 
noble specimens of the Turks’-cap lily (Lik 
um superbum), were preparing to unfold theit 
elevated pyramids of black-spotted, orange 
bells. We spared them with a tender hand, 
Not having come to spoil the beauty of the 
spot, we went further. Around a compare 
tively dry knoll, on the edge of the wet 
ground, was the little, ground-hugging black 
berry of the swamps (Rubus hispidus). Its 
cunning little black berries are preceded by 
very pretty white flowers. The hispid black 
berry, indeed! With the exception of the 
stem, the plant is far from being hispid. The 


ual with the Lord’s accompanying power, to 
lift and maintain His standard unto victory. 
We read, moreover, that the day of the Lord 
of hosts was to be upon every thing that is 
high and lifted up. “The loftiness of man 
shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
man sball be laid low: and the Lord alone 
shall be exalted in that day.” Again it is 
written : “ Not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble are called; 
but God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world, to confound the things which are 
mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised hath God chosen, 
yea, and things that are not, to bring to 
nought things that are; that no flesh (nor 
product of the fleshly mind) should glory in 
his presence.” Again, in that very impressive 


ventional. 

As we entered into the rich two acres of 
low-lying ground away up on the ridge to| 
the east of Crum Creek, we seemed to have 
come suddenly upon a place where civiliza-|catch the reflection of his face in them, of 
tion had changed nothing. The plants wejin the leaves too. Were we wanting to state 
saw were among those that bave been so|it forcibly, we should say, it is hispid after 
largely swept away by the cutting down of|the manner of a looking-glass! But Linneus 
forests, with the consequent drying up of|named it R. hispidus on account of its stem, 
spring-heads, and by the still more destruc-|which is covered with prickles; and the 
tive processes accompanied by the clatter of|hispid blackberry it is, even to the present 
drain-diggers’ spade, and the rattle of mow-!| day. 
ing-machines. Here was still a place where it is the very humming-bird of black ber- 
an extensive springhead was allowed to con-|ries. Is the berry edible? What a question! 
vert two acres of land into a moist, sappy,|To eat a berry of it would be as out of place 
delightful little fastness 'for the tender race|as to cook a lady-bird. 
that is so swiftly disappearing from our fields} On the top of the knoll are some speci- 
and woods. mens of a plant bearing high in air a few 


conspicuous leaves are as shiny as a polished 
boot. The berries are black, of course, and 
so smooth and bright as to remind one of & 
titel pile of glass beads. One could almost 
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whitish flowers that appear to have been/sumac, before referred to, made a miniature 
dusted over with corn-meal. It is known as|grove, with leafy tops and bare stems. This 
Aletris farinosa, the mealy aletris. A little|species is closely related to the “ poison vine 
farther, and we are among the tussocks.—|of the fence-rows. Like it, it varies in its 
The Sphagnum moss is there, however, and |effect on different individuals. Some may 
keeps us from sinking into the black mud.|handle it with impunity, while some are 
In some places is to be seen the tender green| poisoned by it, even at a distance of several 
of Selaginella apus, a tiny plant that looks/feet, if it happen to be to the windward of 
like a moss. It is closely related to the ground |them. 
pines or club-mosses. The other common; A few specimens of the beautiful brown 
species of Selaginella, the S. rupestris, grows|fringed orchis were seen. This is known to 
on the tops of flat rocks, in rich, shaded|botanists as Habenaria ciliaris. Its top-shaped 
spots, where it makes a dark green turf,)mass of flowers are of a rich cinnamon color, 
most beautiful to see. The present plant|beautifully fringed and cut. This is quite a 
may be found in great quantity among the/prize. Why is it that some of these plants 
rass Of almost any wet place. It is fre-jare not cultivated? They would be a delight- 
quently cultivated for ornament, being grown |ful addition to our green-houses. 5 
in glass cases, when it is known as “lyco-| The small and inconspicuous green orchis 
ium.” is also to be seen. It is not uncommon.— 
Here grows also the fragrant little beauty,|Near the middle of the swamp grows the 
Pogonia ophioglossoides, in abundance. The|plant beloved by Wordsworth, the Royal 
first of these two names means that the|Fern (Osmunda regalis). Surrounded on every 


flower is bearded. The plant bas whiskers, 
in fact. I wish every reader of this could 
see the flower, and examine its structure. 
Surely there are few among our plants more 
curious in shape. Yet each peculiarity of it 
has its special object. Not one organ exists 
invain. It is evidently the plan, among or- 
chids, to make use of the locomotive power 


side by grasses and sedges, it held up its 
bright, brown bunches of fertile pinna in 
very handsome style; but in the writer's 
eyes, its cousin O. cinnamomea is more beau- 
tiful still. 

At the lower end of the swamp grows a 
plant that all can appreciate; that is, the 
cranberry. Here it finds a foothold—here it 


of bees and other insects to secure the carry-| opens its flowers and ripens its fruit. Doubt- 
ing of pollen from plant to plant; and it is|less it was originally carried here by one of 
exceedingly interesting to study the various;the many birds that love a soppy spot.— 
ways in which this result is reached in the|}Once asced had fallen among that mass of 
case of different species. In the Pogonia and|damp, soft vegetation, it would root and 
some others, a complicated hinge is provided, | grow, and spread from year to year; for the 
by the working of which the pollen is care-|place is congenial to it. Here also is the 
fully deposited on the back of the insect as|fragrant tea-berry (Gaultheria procumbens). 
he retreats from the flower, after baving|All know it by the name of “ wintergreen.” 


sipped its nectar. It is thus carried to the 
next flower he may visit, and deposited there 
at a spot favorable for fertilization. In the 
case of the Cypripedium (known as Noah's 
ark, lady’s-slipper, etc.), the poor insect, in 
his search after the necessaries of life, is 
compelled to enter a large pink bag, by a 
slit with folded edge, which closes behind 
him like a steel-trap; crowds his way witb 
difficulty past the opposing stigmatic sur- 
face, and final exit at a side hole, partly 
blocked by a mass of disagreeable, sticky 
pollen, which adheres to his back in a most 
discouraging manner. 
the kind he enters, he gets rid of a portion 
of his unwelcome load, leaving it on the pro- 
jecting stigma; only to be burdened with a 
fresh portion on emerging. 

All this may not be very clear to the 
reader. Let each one that is curious study 
the matter for himself. The flowers may be 
had; and as for books, those concerning the 
fertilization of orchids are not wanting. 

Here and there among the grass is the 
Calopogon pulchellus, probably the most beau- 
tiful of our orchids. It is known as “Three 
Birds,” from the circumstance that the plant 
often bears three pink flowers on the stalk, 
which the lively imagination of some one bas 
likened unto three red birds on a twig. But 
it is doubtful if among all the feathered kind 
that live in our country, there is to be found 
any coloring that will equal in richness and 
beauty the coloring of the flowers of the 
Calopogon. 

The golden rods, or Solidagos, were now 
coming into bloom, and in the borders of the 
swamp they push up their yellow plumes.— 


The oil of wintergreen is a product of it, 
used in flavoring. The leaves and the ber- 
ries are pleasant to the taste. 

Truly, it is a good place for the botanist to 
visit—that swamp on the hill-top. It re- 
assures him. Some may fear that the pres- 
ent processes of destruction may go on to 
the end, until the primitive, spontaneous 
beauties of our woods and meadows shall 
have disappeared entirely, and only the glar- 
ing exotics, and the ill weeds of the farmer, 
shall remain. Let such not despair. There 
will always be some such spots as that de- 


The next flower ofjscribed above; for there will always be some 


whose spirits are not altogether warped from 
a love of the beautiful; some who shall spare 
to glean their fields too closely; some who 
shall leave a portion of their acres for the 
use of those harmless creatures that were cer- 
tainly not made without a purpose. In some 
such corners as this upland swamp, in years 
to come as in those past, there will still be 
those who shall find reason to say— 


“There is not lost 
One of earth’s charms; upon the bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies.” 


z. OG. P. 





“T would rather that my two boys would Philosophy.” 





Selected. 
OUR RURAL HOME. 
In this dear home our little ones 
With life’s first hour were blest ; 
’Tis here we watch and care for them, 
Like birdlings in a nest; 
Here mother Earth has ne’er denied 
To us a bounteous store, 
A full supply for needful wants, 
Nor should we covet more. 


The spring bird’s notes are sweetest here, 
The summer flowers more fair, 
And autumn with her golden crown 
Of harvests rich and rare; 
And when rude winter’s icy blasts 
Rage fiercely far and wide, 
O what a blessing to enjoy 
A home and home’s fireside. 


Let. others boast of mansions bright, 
Of power, or wealth, or fame, 

Or seek ambition’s giddy height 
To win an honored name; 

Let all who choose take foreign tours, 
And all who wish to roam: 

But leave to me the sacred walls 
Of our dear rural home. 





Selected. 


OUT OF SIGHT. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
When the hillsides are flushed with the pink of the 
laurel, 

And green are the meadows where lambs are at play, 
’Mid snow-drifts of clover, and blish-blooms of sorrel, 
There’s beauty broadcast on the fair summer day. 
In the distance the mountains are purple and hoary ; 

And nearer, the valleys are sweet in the sun, 
Earth turns a new leaf in the brilliant old story, 
Which ever is telling, and never is done. 


But alway, my heart in the midst of the splendor, 
Goes roving afar from the beauty I see, 
And thought, with affection ineffably tender, 
Flits swifter than pinion of bird or of bee. 
To pause in the clefts never trodden by mortal, 
To climb to the heights where the morning is born, 
To rest, like a pilgrim at ease, in the. portal 
Ajar for the lark soaring up from the corn. 


There, swinging their censers, and lighting the altars 
In gloom or in grandeur, built only for God, 
Where winds are the minstrels, and mountains the 
psalters, 
Sweet, sweet are the flowers which sprinkle the sod. 
There, facing the sky when the tempest is over, 
And strong with resistance to whirl and to shock, 
The pine to the sun lifts the look of a lover, 
With head heaven-tossing, and roots in the rock. 


Brave beauty, alone for the Lord and his angels ;— 
How quiet and soothing the lesson it brings : 
A heart-chord struck out from the best of evangels, 
A strain for the soul which in solitude sings, 
No child of the Father should ever be dreary, 
Nor slip from the blessing, the gladness, the light, 
For God and the angels will never grow weary 
Of guarding and keeping what blooms out of sight. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Vicessimus Knox. 


In reading the work of any religious au- 
thor, it is always a cause of satisfaction to 
find his sentiments in accordance with our 
own, as it confirms the belief, that Christ, the 
adorable Head of the Church, has in all 
ages led his humble followers through essen- 
tially the same experience. A remarkable 
illustration of this may be found in a book 
by Vicessimus Knox, entitled “ Christian 
It was written toward the 


Every few yards in the swamp the poison|phemers of God.”—S. Small. 


make their way through this world making | close of the last century, at a time when infidel 
brick, or laying brick, or in doing any other| writers were quite active with their pens. 
humble toil of this world, and do it in perfect He informs us that each of the pam pblets or 
ignorance, but in honesty and godliness, than| books attacking the Christian religion had 
have them have the best scientific and philo-|peen answered, and so far as force of argu- 
sophical education to be got in this world, if} ment could do it—refuted by one or another 
it is going to make them infidels and blas-|of the learned “divines” then living. But 
he adds the reflection, that these able replies 
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single case—not a reliable record can be 
found to-day of a single cure. No claim is 
made for any cure among the Hawaiians. 
dios M. Hagan, in Southern California 
Practitioner. 

Water-Paths in the Upper Amazons—We set 
out at sunrise in a small boat manned by six 

oung Indian paddlers. After travelling about 
three miles along the broad portion of the creek 
—which, being surrounded by woods, had the 
appearance of a large pool—we came to a 

rt where our course seemed to be stopped 
tr an impenetrable hedge of trees and bushes. 

e were sometime before finding the en- 
trance, but when fairly within the shades, a 
remarkable scene presented itself. It was 
my first introduction to these singular water- 
paths. A narrow and tolerably straight alley 
stretched away for a long distance before us: 
on each side were the tops of bushes and 

oung trees, forming a kind of border to the 
path, and the trunks of the tall forest trees 
rose at irregular intervals from the water, 
their crowns interlocking far over our heads, 
and forming a thick shade. Slender air-roots 
hung down in clusters, and looping vines 
dangled from the lower branches; bunches 
of grass, Tillandsiz and ferns, set in the forks 
of the larger boughs, and the trunks of trees 
near the water had adhering to them round 
dried masses of fresh-water sponges. There 
was no current perceptible, and the water 
was stained of a dark olive-brown bue, but 
the submerged stems could be seen through 
it to a great depth. We travelled at good 
speed for three hours along this shady road ; 
the distance being about twenty miles. When 
the paddlers rested for a time, the stillness and 
gloom of the place became almost painful. 
A cool, moist, clammy air pervaded the sun- 
less shade. 

The breadth of the wooded valley at the 
commencement is probably more than half a 
mile. The dell contracts gradually towards 
the head of the rivulet, and the forest then be- 
comes denser; the water-path also diminishes 
in width, and becomes more winding on ac- 
count of the close growth of the trees. Tho 
boughs of some are stretched forth at no great 
height over one’s head, and are seen to be 
loaded with epiphytes; one orchid, I noticed 
particularly, on account of its bright yellow 
flowers growing at the end of flower stems sev- 
eral feet long. Some of the trunks, especially 
those of palms, close beneath their crowns, 
were clothed with a thick mass of glossy 
shield-shaped plants, mingled with ferns. 
Arrived at this part, we were, in fact, in the 
heart of the virgin forest. For some dis- 
tance the lower vegetation was so dense that 
the road runs under an arcade of foliage, the 
branches having been cut away only suffi- 
Ciently to admit the passage of a small 
canoe. These thickets are formed chiefly o 
bamboos, whose slender foliage and curv- 
ing stems arrange themselves in elegant 
feathery bowers: but other social plants, slen- 
der green climbers, with tendrils, so eager 
Mm aspiring to grasp the higher boughs that 
they seem to be endowed almost with animal 
ehergy, and certain low trees having large 
elegantly-veined leaves, contribute also to the 
kingly masses.—H. W. Bates’ On the Amazons. 
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to be commended. Pictorial representations of bat- 
tle scenes and Indian massacres are not the best 
things to introduce into school’ text-books, as illus- 
trations, and it is a gratification to be able to say 
that American writers of history do not now make 
use of these as they did formerly. Only yesterday 
I had occasion to handle three new books by Ameri- 
can authors upon the history of Rome, Greece, and 
the Jews, respectively, and in all of them there was 
a marked absenee of pictures having relation to war. 

On the other hand, there is a Russian artist, 
Vereschagin, who, (as stated by the Herald of Peace, 
of London,) makes a specialty of painting war 
scenes, yet he appears to take a satisfaction in so 
showing them in all their naked enormity, and re- 
pulsive barbarity, as to disenchant the onlookers of 
any very strong appreciation of the glory involved. 
In his late series on the last Russo-Turkish war, he 
made bold to represent the Emperor in a very safe 
place at Plevna, while thousands of his struggling 
troops were throwing away their lives in the plain 
below. The picture gave great offense at the Court 
of the Czar. In the Turkestan series, the artist did 
not scruple to represent his countrymen in flight, 
and, in one place to picture a dead Russian soldier 
left in the desert for the crows. In a subsequent 
series he showed something more hideous—a barn 
full of wounded who had been simply forgotten after 
an engagement, and who had perished to a man. 
He has drawn and painted British-India in much 
the same spirit. 

One evening, several weeks ago, two persons met 
on a street in the central part of Philadelphia, one 
of them saying to the other that he had just been to 
see the Cyclorama of the Battle of Gettysburg. It 
so happened that the one spoken to had leon listen- 
ing to an address on peace, delivered by Rowland 
B. Howard, of Boston, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society. The lecturer had made some pa- 
thetic references to the sorrowful sights that had 
come under his notice when he had gone as a mem- 
ber of the Christian Commission to: the field of 
Gettysburg immediately after the battle. So the 
one who had heard this harrowing recital, asked the 
other who had come from seeing the Cyclorama, 
what he thought of the battle scene. The other 
replied that he had been all through the war—that 
he had had five bullet holes in different parts of his 
body—that he certainly never wanted to see another 
war, and, as to the picture, he felt as though he 
couldn’t look at the suffering men, but let his gaze 
fall on the trees and the heights surrounding. ‘‘ Well, 
what as to the righteousness of it?” said the first. 
Emphatically he replied: “There is none in it— 
none whatever. It is cruelty and wickedness, There 
is no God’s blessing in it any way.” 

It was Sir Charles Napier who, in the midst of 
his triumphs in India, vehemently said “ Accursed 
war! May I never see another shot fired!” And 
we know that General Grant, when in Europe, could 
never be persuaded to be present at a satihheny re- 
view.—J. W. Leeds in Banner and Herald. 


— Misleading Advertisements.—It is a common de- 
vice of unscrupulous schemers to advertise offers of 
large remuneration for easy work to be done at 
home—on condition of the applicant forwarding a 
few dollars to pay for the outfit, which when sent 
to the person is not worth more than a few cents. 
So numerous have these fraudulent advertisements 
become, that the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston, has issued a circular caution- 
ing all women to beware of being deceived by such 
swindling attempts. 

The Banner and Herald, of this city, says that a 
paper cannot be called strictly clean, that publishes 
misleading advertisements; and that it is wrong for 
a professedly Christian journal to induce its readers 
to send money for a medicine advertised in its col- 
umns as a positive cure for any particular disease, 
unless the medicine is just what it is said to be. 

—Open-air Preaching.—There exists in England, 
chiefly in and around London, a society numbering 
nearly 1000 members, whose object is to encourage 
the holding of Gospel services, and the distribution 
of tracts, &c., at fairs and wherever people are con- 
gregated. During the past year they circulated a 
million of religious publications, and visited 1836 
public gatherings. If those who preached on such 
occasions were sensible of a Divine call to the ser- 


vice ; and were like the Apostle Paul, whose speech 
and whose preaching “ was not with enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of the 
rae ;” it may be hoped that some good results will 
ollow. 
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FIFTH MONTH 22, 1886. 





We bave received a letter from a friend; 
who, in speaking of the account of our late 
Yearly Meeting, published in “ The Friend,” 
thinks it would be proper to give some addi- 
tional information as to the circumstances 
connected with the sending of a person as 
a “missionary” to Japan, we have accord- 
ingly prepared the following: 

The “Women’s Foreign Missionary Asso- 
ciation” published a communication in The 
Friends’ Review, of Third mo. 14th, 1885, 
which says, “ The Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
is desirous of establishing a Friends’ Mission 
in Japan.” After speaking of the opening 
for religious labor, which they believed to 
exist in that country, they say, “ We bear a 
voice calling upon us to help in spreading 
the knowledge of the true God, and the glad 
tidings of salvation through bis Son, Jesus 
Christ. If, therefore, there are any members 
of our religious Society whose hearts respond 
to this call from Japan, who feel inspired 
with a love for souls, and for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ, and can trust 
that the Lord will touch their lips with a 
live coal from off bis altar, they are invited 
to confer with our Association on the sub- 
ject.” To this notice is appended the name 
of the Corresponding Secretary, to whom 
letters may be addressed. 

An answer to this advertisement was re- 
ceived from a young man in Kansas, who 
came on to Philadelphia and bad an inter: 
view with some of the members of the Asso- 
ciation. They decided that he was rightly 
called to engage in this work, and agreed to 
employ him as a missionary, and to provide 
the necessary funds for his travelling ex- 
penses and support. 

He returned to Kansas, obtained a minute 
dated Tenth mo. 24th, 1885, from the Monthly 
Meeting of Glen Elder, Kansas, liberating 
him as a minister for service in Japan; 
whither he and his wife sailed on the 10th of 
the following month. This minute was sub- 
sequently endorsed by the Quarterly and 
Yearly Meeting of which he was a member. 

We believe there are few persons who can 
thoughtfully read the advertisement from 
which we have quoted, without being con- 
vinced tbat the object in view was to send 
out to Japan one who could preach the Gos- 
pel, as the term is ordinarily understood,— 
for the invitation is limited to those who 
“can trust that the Lord will touch their 
lips with a live coal from off his altar.” A 
mere teacher in secular knowledge would not 
have been satisfactory ; nor would such an 
one have answered the wishes of the mem- 
bers of the Association, who were desirous of 
promoting the spiritual welfare of the Jap- 
anese, 

With such a desire, we trust, all of our 
members can sympathize; for who is there 
that has felt the flowings of Divine love into. 
his soul, but will rejoice when others are 
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brought under the same heavenly influence? 
But it is a new thing among the members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for an associa- 
tion not recognized by its discipline, to deter- 
mine to establish a religious mission in a 
foreign country, to advertise for a person to 
conduct it, to sit in judgment on the recti- 
tude of his concern, and to employ him for 
the service. These proceedings are certainly 
outside of any provisions of our discipline ; 
and this feature is not obviated by the fact 
that the person so employed subsequently 
received the sanction of the meeting to which 
he belonged. 

It is not needful here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the objections which present them- 
selves to the course pursued by the Mission- 
ary Association. While we do not doubt the 
good intentions which have animated them, 
yet we believe there was sufficient cause for 
the Meeting for Sufferings to issue a minute 
of advice on this subject, as it had been di- 
rected to do by our Yearly Meeting a year 
ago. It was a satisfaction to find that min- 
ute so fully endorsed as it was by our late 
Yearly Meeting; and we are not without 
hopes that some of those who did not then 
unite with it, will yet come to see that its 
cautions were timely and necessary. 

We have felt sympathy for some members 
of the Association, who are sincerely attached 
to the meeting to which they belong, and 
would not willingly reject its counsel and 
concern for them; and who are naturally 
grieved to find that the movement in which 
they are engaged is not approved by their 
Yearly Meeting. A letter received by the 
Editor, a few weeks ago, from an intelligent 
young woman Friend, we bave no doubt cor- 
rectly expresses the feelings of some who 
have been interested in this Missionary en- 
terprise —earnest, warm-hearted and well- 
disposed persons. The letter says: 

“Perhaps thou knows that in the rise of 
the mission movement among our members 
in this city, I, with many others, was inter- 
ested in it; it seemed such a laudable work 
to teach Christianity to the less-favored peo- 
ple of the world, that I could but wonder 
why Friends should be so inactive—should 
so seem to leave this work to others less 
spiritually-minded.” 

Fuller information and reflection convinced 
our correspondent that the movement was 
not compatible with the principles of Quaker- 
ism, which sbe firmly believed to be true; 
and so she adds to her letter the following 
sentiment: “Gratitude should fill our hearts, 
that there are wise and experienced Friends 
still left to tenderly warn and restrain us.— 
May we be willing to listen to their coun- 
sel!” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitTep States.—On the 17th instant, in the House 
of Representatives, the rules were suspended and a 
Senate bill was passed—203 to 8—to provide for the 
study of the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, 
and of their effects upon the human system, in connec- 
tion with the several divisions of the subject of physi- 
ology and hygiene by the pupils in the public schools 
of the Territories and of the District of Columbia, and 
in the military and naval academies, and Indian and 
colored schools in the Territories of the United States. 

The Police Department of Chicago has made an offi- 
cial report of the bomb-throwing affair in that city. It 
shows that during the riot 66 policemen were wounded, 
6 of whom have died and 10 returned to duty, leaving 
56 still laid up with their wounds. Two of the latter 
are expected to die. 

On the 11th instant, a fearful storm of wind and rain 






















until noon, The Court House, the Lathrop School 
building, an over-all factory and two or three other 
buildings were partially or wholly demolished. Twenty- 
four persons are known to be killed—twelve at the 
school- house, six at the factory and six elsewhere. The 
injured, as far as ascertained, number about thirty, sev- 
eral of whom cannot recover. 

A series of fearful storms of rain and wind swept 
over Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and portions of Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Missouri, on the afternoon and evening 
of the 12th instant. There was great destruction of pro- 
perty, and a number of people in various localities suf- 
fered death or injury, but the worst visitation was at 
Xenia, Ohio. Here a “ cloud-burst” caused appalling 
ruin, sweeping away a number of dwellings and their 
occupants. Twenty-five bodies of the drowned have 
been recovered, and eleven persons missing. 

The Legislature of Ohio has passed a Liquor Tax bill 
which is a re-enactment of the Scott law, and goes into 
effect at once. 

The bark Vidette, at New York, from Cienfuegos, re- 
ports: “ Fifth mo. 5th, at 1.30 a. M., in latitude 32.10, 
longitude 77.40, weather fine, with a sky nearly clear 
and wind from the south, was set on fire in the maintop 
by a meteor. By prompt action the mates and two men 
put the fire out in five or six minutes. The meteor 
seemed like a fire rocket, lighting up the vessel through- 
out, and in less than ten seconds the mast was in full 
blaze at the masthead. 

Henry Todd, of Darien, Ga., who was a slave in early 
life, died a few days ago, leaving an estate valued at 
$125,000, which he so disposed of as to distribute a 
large portion of it among the white and colored 
churches and schools of Darien. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 323, 
which was 30 less than during the previous week, and 
91 less than during the corresponding period last year. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, registered, 1113; coupon, 
112§ ; 4’s, 126}; 3’s, 102}; currency 6’s, 1374 a 138. 

— was quiet, but steady, 93 cts. for middling up- 
lands. 

Petroleum.—Refined was in limited export demand, 
at 7} cts. for 70 Abel test, in barrels, and at 84 cts. for 
110 test, in cases. 

Feed was steady, with a moderate inquiry. 
two cars fair western winter bran, spot, at $15.50, two 
cars good do. do., spot, at $15.75; and one car choice 
do., do., spot, at $16 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull and prices were 
weak, with holders anxious to realize. Sales of 125 
barrels Penna. roller, straight, at $4.37}; 125 barrels, 
Ohio, straight, at $4.50; 500 barrels winter patent, at 
$4.85 a $5; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4; 500 
barrels Minnesoto patent, at $4.75 a $5, and 250 barrels 
fancy do. do., at $5.15. Rye-flour was steady at $3.40 
per barrel for choice. 

Grain.— Wheat was dull, but ruled firm, and advanced 
} a dc. No. 2 red closed at 88 cts. bid and 88} cts. asked. 
Corn was quiet with No. 2 in light supply. The clos- 
ing rates were 46} cts. bid and 47} cts. asked. Oats 
were dull, but reflected no change. No. 2 white closing 
as follows: 40} cts. bid and 40} cts. asked. 

Beef cattle continued high, at 4 a 6} cts. 

Sheep.— Wool sheep were inactive, at 34 a 6 cts. 
Sheared sheep were active at 23 a 5} cts. 

Hogs were active at 5} a 6} cts. 

The receipts for the week were: Beeves, 2400; sheep, 
8000 ; hogs, 5800. 

ForEIGN.—The defection among the supporters of 
Gladstone has grown rapidly. The number of adher- 
ents of Lord Hartington and Chamberlain has risen 
from 88 to 108. English and Scotch Radical papers, 
that have hitherto supported Gladstone, now concur 
that his concessions are inadequate, that a joint com- 
mission is practically impossible, and that the Home 
Rule bill is doomed to defeat unless crucial amend- 
ments be made. The opponents calculate that there 
will be a majority of forty against the bill. 

On the 17th instant Colonel Ponsonby, the Queen’s 
private secretary, visited Gladstone. It is understood 
that he conveyed to the Premier a message from the 
Queen to the effect that she was desirous that a diss3o- 
lution of Parliament be avoided, as she feared that 
course would have a disturbing influence upon the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

It is reported that Gladstone has replied to the Queen 
that she must dissolve Parliament unless the majority 
against the Home Rule bill be so great as to justify its 
opponents in undertaking the Government with a 
chance of succeeding in passing Irish legislation. Min- 
isterialists say that in the event of the bill being car- 
ried by a small majority, or being defeated by a small 
majority, Parliament will be dissolved, and if the ma- 


resign. a 

A Union League is being’ formed in Ulster, the mem. 
bers of which are bound to ignore decrees of the Dab. 
lin Parliament, and to refuse to pay taxes levied by 
that body. 

Three thousand men belonging to the London volyp. 
teers and one hundred officers of the same force 
offered to join any army put in the field by Ulster jp 
rebellion against Home Rule. The volunteers, it jj 
stated, offer to equip themselves, and to fight in the J}. 
ster cause without pay or reward, so long as their ge. 
vices may be onbel. 

General Adam Badeau states, that the landed pro- 
perty of England covers 72,000,000 acres, It is worth 
$10,000,000,000, and yields an annual rent, i 
dent of mines, of $330,000,000. One-fourth of this 
territory, exclusive of that held by the owners of Joss 
than an acre, is in the hands of 1200 proprietors, and 
a second-fourth is owned by 6200 others; s0 that half 
of the entire country is held by 7400 individuals, The 
population is 35,000,000. The peers, not 600 in num. 
ber, own more than one-fifth of the kingdom; they 
possess 14,000,000 acres of land, worth $2,000,000,00 
with an annual rental of $66,000,000. 

Incessant rains have fallen in the North of England, 
causing rivers to overflow their banks. Sh 
Attercliffe, Doncaster and other towns are partly inup. 
dated. At Rotherham, the railway steel works, 
houses and thousands of acres of land are subm 
and 2000 workmen are temporarily out of employment, 

The English Government has decided to annex the 
Kermadec Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

On the 18th instant, a terrible hurricane swept 
across the middle of Spain. In Madrid, 32 persons ar 
known to have been instantly killed, and 620 othen 
have been injured. The wind struck the city with the 
suddenness of lightning. Tram cars and cabs wer 
overturned and broken into splinters, roofs were dix 
lodged and telegraph wires everywhere torn from their 
poles. The parks in and about the city were devs 
tated, and in some cases entirely denuded. Farm crop 
and villages were distressingly ravaged in the country 
districts, the working classes suffering the heaviest 
losses. Many washerwomen were blown into the river 


Sales of| Manzanares, and 28 were drowned. The storm was 


preceded by several days of extremely hot weather, 
The damage in Madrid, it is estimated, will exceel 
—- The Queen has sent a sum to the relied 
und, 

Terrific storms have occurred throughout Franc, 
Near Montpellier the vineyards have been destroyed. 
The damage is placed at 1,000,000 francs. A hort 
cane passed over the town and partially destroyed it 
Several persons were killed and a number injured 
Severe gales have also been experienced in Ger 
Two ships that were lying in the river Oder founder 
and five persons were drowned. A cyclone whid 

assed over Lonato, a town of Lombardy, destroyeds 
arge number of houses. Five persons were killed. 

The Greek Minister at Berlin has presented a noe 
to the Government saying in effect that the blockaded 
Greek ports renders war impossible, and that Gree 
is therefore compelled to accept the alternative coum 
and disarm. 

Agents of an American Company have arrived # 
Taschkend with permission from the Russian Gover 
ment to introduce cotton culture in Turkestan, whet 
the climate and soil are favorable. 





Diep, at the residence of his father, James Edgert, 
near Chesterfield, Morgan County, Ohio, on the 2 
of Eighth month, 1885, James EpGar EpGErTos,i@ 
the 24th year of his age, a member of Chesterfield 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. This dear yom 
Friend from early in life was of a religious turn! 
mind, evincing a care to stand for the right, and be 
became much attached to the principles of the Socieiy 
of Friends. He did not believe in people making gre 
profession of religion without the possession; he 
say, he believed in living their religion. He discout 
aged the reading of novels and romances; he would say 
it was precious time lost—poisoned the mind and gavt 
a distaste for more solid reading. He was particularly 
careful in his dealings, that all should be right, and le 
was kind and obliging to all with whom he had int 
course. He evinced great affection for his parents, eh 
deavoring to do whatever he could for their satisfacti¢ 
and comfort. 

——, at her residence in Weat Chester, Fifth mo 
Ist, 1886, Lyp1A YEARSLEY, in the 70th year of I 
age, a member and elder of Birmingham Mon 
Meeting of Friends, Chester Co., Pa. “ Blessed are t 
pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
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